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BARON STIEGEL. 

BY THE REV. JOS. HENRY DTJBBS, OF LANCASTER, PA. 

The early German settlers of Pennsylvania were generally 
poor, and laid no claim to aristocratic descent. A few of 
their earliest clergymen, we know, were in the habit of 
sealing their letters with armorial bearings ; but among the 
people generally there was so strong a prejudice against 
everything that savored of the tyranny of the fatherland, 
that those who were entitled to this distinction soon laid it 
aside. A special interest, therefore, attaches to the brief 
career of the solitary German nobleman who attempted to 
maintain the dignity of his rank in the wilds of Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Henry William Stiegel is said to have been a native of 
the city of Manheim, in Germany. Of his early history we 
know nothing, beyond the fact that he spent some time in 
England, and there moved in excellent society. When he 
came to America, about 1757, he is said, on excellent 
authority, to have brought with him "good recommenda- 
tions, and a great deal of money." 

About 1758 Stiegel came to Lancaster County, and pur- 
chasing one-third of a tract of 714 acres from the Messrs. 
Stedman, of Philadelphia, laid out the town of Manheim, 
according to a plan of his native city which he had brought 
with him from the fatherland. He also built the Elizabeth 
furnace, which he named in honor of his wife ; though it is 
said by one authority that the actual proprietors were Messrs. 
Benezet & Co., of Philadelphia. 

In order to furnish labor for the inhabitants of his new 
town, the Baron also erected extensive glass-works at Man- 
heim. One of the aged inhabitants of the place has informed 
the writer that " the main building was so large that it 
would have been easy to turn around in it with a six-horse 
team." The glass-works have long since disappeared, and 
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all that is left of them is the Baron's office, a neat building, 
which is now occupied as a dwelling. 

The magnificent mansion which Baron Stiegel built at 
Manheim, of bricks imported from England, we regret to 
say, has recently been entirely modernized, so that not a 
vestige of its original grandeur remains. A writer in the 
Reformed Church Messenger in 1868 thus speaks of its appear- 
ance at that date : — 

" There is a chapel in the house, where he was accustomed 
to conduct divine worship for those in his employment. 
The internal arrangements, the wainscoting, the cornices, 
the landscape painting covering the walls of the parlor, 1 
representing scenes in the falconry, and the beautiful porce- 
lain tiles adorning the fireplaces, are all in good taste, and 
would be admired by good judges in our day. Everything 
would tend to show that the Baron was a gentleman of 
cultivation and refinement." 

At some period of his career Baron Stiegel also built a 
furnace and a summer residence at Schaefferstown, 2 Lebanon 
County. These are said to have been strongly fortified for 
fear of the Indians. At this place he made iron stoves 
which bore the inscription : — 

Baron Stiegel ist der Mann 
Der die Ofen machen kann. 3 

It was a silly rhyme, but it was easily remembered by the 
people, and probably served its purpose as an advertisement. 

Many stories are related concerning the baron's extrava- 
gance and love of display ; and there is no doubt that he 
lived in a style which to his simple-minded Mennonite 
neighbors appeared exceedingly imposing. It is said, for 
instance, that he rode in a carriage drawn by eight fine 
horses ; but it is much more likely that he drove his " coach 

1 A fine piece of tapestry, a part of which has been presented to the 
Historical Society of Pennsylvania, by Mr. Henry Arndt, the present 
proprietor of the mansion. 

2 Elizabeth Furnace, six miles from Schaefferstown. 

3 That is, " Baron Stiegel is the man who knows how to make stoves." 
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and four," as was done by Judge Allen and other wealthy 
men, and that tradition has simply doubled the number of 
the horses. According to one account, he maintained a band 
of music, which always accompanied him on his journeys ; 
but another and more probable version of the story is that 
there were among his workmen several excellent musicians, 
who frequently sat on the balcony of his mansion and 
regaled him with their music. All accounts agree that his 
visits to his furnaces and his return to his residence were 
always heralded by the firing of cannon. 

It has generally been supposed that Baron Stiegel was a 
mere adventurer, who wasted his money in unprofitable 
speculations; but this is certainly a mistake. On the con- 
trary, his enterprises were generally successful, and for a 
time he made money rapidly. His glass-works at Manheim, 
he says in one of his letters, brought him an annual income 
of £5000. 

Stiegel's error was one which has been committed by 
thousands of others — he sought to get rich too rapidly. Not 
satisfied with the extent of his estate, he purchased the entire 
interest of the Messrs. Stedman in the Manheim tract, never 
doubting that he could speedily meet all his obligations. 
He would probably have accomplished his purpose if the 
colony had continued prosperous, but just then troubles with 
England began. In consequence of the tyrannical measures 
of the British ministry, the commerce and manufactures of 
the colonies were utterly prostrated, and such enterprises as 
those of Baron Stiegel were necessarily among the first to 
feel the blow. His creditors became clamorous, and though 
he struggled manfully for several years, the final result was 
utter and irretrievable ruin. 

We have recently read a number of autograph letters 
addressed by Stiegel, at this period, to his legal counsellor, 
the Hon. Jasper Yeates, of Lancaster. In these letters he 
pleads, in broken English, for counsel and aid in weathering 
the storm. " Let them give me time," he says, " and I will 
pay every dollar." He speaks of the successful efforts of his 
wife to induce his creditors in Philadelphia to grant him an 
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extension, and then exclaims : " Can it be that my former 
friends in Lancaster will drive me to ruin, when I have in- 
creased the wealth of the country by at least £150,000 ?" 

The following letter, which is the first of the series, will 
give the reader a good idea of this correspondence : — 

Manheim, August 4th, 1774. 
Dear Sir: You being just at trial and my affairs requiring 
dispatch prevented me to have the pleasure of speaking to you 
myself. I am really at present in a distressful situation, being 
persecuted by most every body. Your kind and friendly 
behaviour to me at court has assured me that you are my 
real friend, and as at present I lay at the mercy of several 
that I am afraid are not my friends, I would beg of you for 
assistance in what is just. Mr. Geo. Ross, my attorney, is 
so often from home and engaged in Publick Affairs that I 
have often suffered very hard. I desired Mr. Zantzinger to 
speak to you concerning my affairs, but as he is a man of 
much business he might have forgot, and as my present situ- 
ation is very serious in consequence, I hope you will be kind 
and take it in hand. I would have been at court myself, but 
came only home last night so much fatigued and spent that 
I can hardly move in trying to gather and collect what I 
promised to pay this court, but could not succeed. I was 
just able to get the money for the sheriff, and this I have 
hereby sent by my clerk. Desire you will see it paid and 
justice done to me. It is at the suit of Joseph Standsbury. 
I gave Nicholas Steele my wife's gold watch in pledge last 
week to have the money at court, as I hear notwithstanding 
there has been a great noise made and I very much exposed. 
I have further promised to pay your neighbor Eberhard 
Michael £100, and several persons disappointing me that 
owed me, and also for glass sent on orders for cash, I have not 
been able to get it, but must have more time. I have no 
doubt but shall have it in a few weeks. I desire you will 
speak to him that he may not do anything ill-natured. I 
was also to pay Mr. Singer £100. In the action Fred. Stone 
was sued, as they say, for my sake, and have made a great 
noise about laying the blame to me of his being in gaol, for 
which I should be very sorry if it was so. I settled it with 
Mr. Singer, and he promised me on my paying £100 to take 
my bond for the rest, before Mr. Michael, which shall be 
done in a few weeks. The time and circumstance too short 
towards this court. I shall not disappoint either of them, 
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only must have a little more time and shall satisfy them 
honorable. It is impossible for a man to do all at once. 
Please to talk to them, it cannot make so much difference 
for a few weeks to them. Please God and I have my health 
I will have it for them. As to some other actions against 
me you will find on the docket, speak to Messrs. Ross and 
Biddle, who generally appeared for me, that no judgments 
may be obtained, as I am assured I can get over them all 
this fall. They are too hard to add distress to my distress 
and cost upon cost, when I am striving to collect it in and to 
sell my produce. I beg therefore you will take pity of an 
honest, man that wants nothing but time to satisfy everybody 
and maintain my cause. I could not send you a fee at 
present, being too scarce, but shall satisfy you with honour 
and gratitude. I shall expect by my clerk your favourable 
answer, and I really am in great distress and uneasiness of 
mind which add greatly to my distemper. 
In the mean time I remain, Dear Sir, 

Your much afflicted and distressed humble servant, 

HENEY WM. STIEGEL. 

All the letters of the series of which the above is a speci- 
men were, with a single exception, written in the fall of 
1774, and are of similar tenor. Stiegel's affairs grew more 
and more desperate, and in October the correspondence sud- 
denly ceases. About this time he was probably arrested for 
debt and lodged in the jail at Lancaster, whence he was 
liberated by special Act of Legislature, passed Dec. 24th, 
1774. The latest of Baron Stiegel's letters which has come 
under the notice of the writer is dated at Heidelberg, Berks 
County, Aug. 13th, 1783. It is very brief, and refers to cer- 
tain old debts which he was desirous of collecting. 

The baron's history subsequent to his failure is involved 
in the greatest obscurity. There is a tradition, related by 
Harris, in his " Biographical History of Lancaster County," 
that he was an active loyalist, and that his son raised a com- 
pany for the royal service. " His company being severely 
pressed for provisions, young Stiegel pledged his gold watch 
to a farmer for a bullock ; and, whether the story be mythical 
or not, his watch is yet said to be in the possession of a 
gentleman in Lancaster County." With reference to the 
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time and place of Baron Stiegel's death, onr local historians 
are by no means clear or harmonious. Rupp 1 simply says, 
" He died a schoolmaster." Harris says, "He was somewhat 
supported by the iron-masters who came into possession of 
Elizabeth furnace. He died in great indigence, and, though 
his place of burial is unknown, he is thought to be laid 
somewhere east of Elizabeth furnace near the line between 
Berks and Lancaster Counties." A writer in Frank Leslie's 
" Illustrated News," a few years ago, insisted that " he died 
some sixty years since in the county poor-house at Harris- 
burg, a pauper ;" and finally a correspondent of a German 
paper, published in Baltimore, 1867, declares that "just when 
he had lost all hope, and was about to commit suicide at 
Womelsdorf, Berks County, he unexpectedly received a 
letter from Philadelphia, enclosing five hundred dollars. 
Whereupon he immediately left the neighborhood, and was 
never heard of again." 

There is nothing more remarkable in this whole history 
than the fact that there should be such a conflict of authori- 
ties concerning the occurrences of a period which can hardly 
be said to be beyond the memory of the " oldest inhabitant." 
It is possible that some one of our readers may be in posses- 
sion of information that will enable him to settle the dispute, 
and to throw more light on the career of the eccentric Ger- 
man baron. If our present sketch should suggest the publi- 
cation of such information, it will have accomplished its 
mission. 

1 History of Lancaster County p. 348. 



